MASSACHUSETTS  COALITION  FOR  THE  HOMELESS 

33  Famsworth  Street  •  Boston,  MA  02210  •  (617)451-0707 


November  9,  1988 

Arthur  Osborn 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
8  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  MA  02108 

Dear  Arthur: 

Congratulations  to  you  and  all  AFL-CIO  members  and  supporters 

on  your  great  victory!  We  are  very  happy  for  you. 

With  warm  regards, 


Sue  Marsh 
Executive  Director 


The  Hawthorne  Group 


September  30,  1988 

Mr.  Arthur  Osborne,  President 
A.P.L.  -  C.I.O  Region  One 
8  Beacon  Street,  3rd  Floor 
Boston,  MA.   02108 

Dear  Arthur: 

Your  staff  and  local  unions  did  a  great  job  helping  out  on  Royal 
Bollling's  re-election  campaign.  Thank  you  very  much.  While  we 
fell  short  by  about  450  votes,  there  were  too  many  blanks  to 
win. 

I  have  been  involved  in  a  great  many  campaigns,  but  never  have  I 
seen  labor  or  anyone  else  do  so  much  with  so  little  prodding. 

Special  thanks  go  to  Rich  Rogers,  who  constantly  went  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  and  accomplished  the  impossible  on  a  regular 
basis . 

While  most  of  the  Boston  area  Locals  were  of  great  help,  there 
were  some  real  heroes,  such  as  Ron  Martin  and  Robin  Leeds  of  the 
"NO  on  #2"  staff,  Marty  Foley,  Selma  Johnson,  Fred  Trusten  and 
Elaine  Kennedy  of  the  S.E.I.U.,  Peter  Wright  of  the  A.F.S.C.M.E., 
Sonny  Ollivera  and  all  the  iron  workers,  Pat  Brunsell  of  the 
B.T.U.,  Jim  Lydon,  Tony  Romano  and  all  the  carmen. 

Good  Luck  on  defeating  Question  #2  in  November.  If  I  can  be  of 
any  help,  let  me  know. 


Joseph  B.  Mc  Donough 
Senior  Partner 


410  BOSTON  POST  ROAD  •  SUDBURY,  MA  01776  •  (617)  443-8141 


o 


1125  15th  STREET,  N.W.,  SUITE  401,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20005-2707     •     TELEPHONE:  202/737-3000 

CABLE:  AAFL  DC  TELEX:  440353  AAFL  DC  or  248438  AAFL  DC  FAX:  2027850370 

LANE  KIRKLAND,  PRESIDENT         •         THOMAS  R.  DONAHUE,  SECRETARY-TREASURER         •         CHARLES  D.  GRAY,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

September   28,  1988 

Mr.  Arthur  Osborn,  President 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
8  Beacon  Street,  3rd  Floor 
Boston,  MA   0  2108 

Dear  Mr.  Osborn: 

This  will  confirm  arrangements  for  Mr.  P.K.  Wardana 
from  Indonesia  (bio  enclosed)  who  is  accompanied  by  Mr.  Harun 
Arrasjid,  to  observe  the  proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  Constitutional  Convention. 

They  arrive  in  Boston  on  Tuesday  evening  October  4  via 
Amtrak  from  New  York,  New  York  and  will  depart  on  Saturday, 
October  8  for  the  west  coast.   We  have  confirmed  reservations 
for  them  at  the  Park  Plaza  Hotel. 

They  will  look  for  Ms.  Phyllis  Gifford  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  the  Convention  Registration  Desk  to  obtain  their 
convention  badge  and  schedule.   Any  amenities  you  can  provide 
would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Thank  you  for  your  fine  cooperation  and  assistance. 

Sincerely  and  Fraternally, 


maid  H.  Smith 
Senior  Program  Representative 


Enclosure 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

MORTON  T.  BAHR     •     LARRY  L.  DUGAN,  JR.     •     MURRAY  H.  FINLEY     •     ANGELO  FOSCO     •     THOMAS  W.  GLEASON     •     JOHN  T.  JOYCE 

RICHARD  I.  KILROY     •     JAY  MAZUR     •     GERALD  W.  McENTEE     •     JOYCE  D.  MILLER     •     FREDERICK  O'NEAL     •     CHARLES  H.  PILLARD 

ALBERT  SHANKER     •     JOHN  J.  SWEENEY     •     WILLIAM  W.  WINPISINGER     •     WILLIAM  H.  WYNN 
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Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women 
Greater  Boston  Chapter 

1 45  Tremont  Street,  2nd  fl.,  Boston,  MA  021 1  1 
617-327-6000 


PRESIDENT 
Joanie  Parker,  IUE 

VICE  PRESIDENT 
Beppie  McNally,  UFCW 

SECRETARY 
Janet  Walker,  AFGE 

TREASURER 

Jill  Feblowitz,  IBEW 

EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

Doug  Butler,  AFSCME 

Jill  Colman,  SEIU 

Enid  Eckstein,  SEIU 

Nancy  Mills,  SEIU 

Dot  Thomas,  HERE 

Mary  Ann  Williams,  Carpenters 

Nancy  Winckler,  Dist.  65,  UAW 


j    „«.„- 


o   xiiLciiuions  on 


October  19,  1988 


Mr.  Arthur  R.  Osborn,  President 
Massachusetts  A  F  L  -  C  I  0 
8  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  MA  02108 

Dear  Brother  Osborn: 

Lately  there  has  beer?  concern  rai: 
prevailing  wage.  We  are  writing  to  clarify  where  we  stand. 

We  are  committed  to  working  for  the  prevailing  wage  in  Massachu- 
setts.  Greater  Boston  CLUW  members  have  been  working  both  in  our 
unions  and  in  the  women's  campaign  towards  that  goal.   In  fact,,  we 
helped  write  the  women's  brochure  and  plan  the  content  of  the  program 
for  the  women's  conference  on  prevailing  wage. 

As  an  organization  that  represents  the  interests  of  working 
women,  especially  minority  women,  we  have  been  asked  the  question 
many  times — Vhat  is  in  this  for  women  and  minorities?"  Our  answer 
is  that  a  loss  of  the  prevailing  wage  is  a  loss  for  all  workers.   The 
reality  Is  that  most  women  and  minorities  in  publicly-funded  construc- 
tion jobs  work  for  nonunion  companies.   They  will  lose  their  high  stan- 
dard of  wages  immediately  if  prevailing  wage  loses. 

As  we  respond  to  those  questions,  we  recognize  that  the  other 
part  of  reality  is  that  most  of  the  publicly-funded  construction  jobs 
are  union.   It  is  our  Interest  to  work  with  the  Building  Trades  Unions 
to  increase  the  numbers  of  women  and  minorities  hired  on  union  jobs 
and  to  develop  support  systems  so  they  stay  on  those  jobs.  We  want  to 
further  develop  with  you,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Building  Trades, 
goals  and  timetables  to  meet  those  needs. 

With  o'nl>  a  short  time  left  before  November  8,  we  would  like  to 
make  it  clear  that  we  want  to  defeat  Question  2  and  we  want  to  work 
together  in  the  future  on  the  issues  mentioned  above.  We  think  the 
entire  labor  movement  of  Massachusetts  will  be  strengthened  by  this 
work. 

In  solidarity, 


JP:db 


Doug  Butler 
Jill  Coleman 
Enid  Eckstein 


Beppie  McNally 
Marie  Owens 
Janet  Walker 


Joanie  Parker,  President 
Greater  Boston  CLUW  Chapter, 
for: 

Nancy  Winckler 
Mary  Ann  Williams 
Nancy  Mills 


'CLUW  WORKS  FOR  US' 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 

in  2012  with  funding  from 

Boston  Library  Consortium  Member  Libraries 


http://archive.org/details/executivecouncil881117af3 
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LAHEY  CLINIC  FOUNDATION 


T.  Richardson  Miner,  Jr. 

Director  of  Development 


October  6,  1988 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Osborn 

President 

Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 

8  Beacon   Street 

Boston,    MA     02108 

Dear  Mr.    and  Mrs.    Osborn: 

On  behalf  of  Dr.    Wise,    I   cordially   invite  you   to   attend   a   ground 
breaking   ceremony   for   the   addition  to    the  Lahey   Clinic  Medical   Center   on 
Wednesday,    October   12,    1988  at   1  p.m.      The   event  will    take  place   on  the 
east    side   of   the   Clinic  building. 

The   ceremony  will  be   brief   and  will    include   comments  b}r  Dr.    Wise, 
representatives    from   the  Board  of  Trustees,    the  Commonwealth   of 
Massachusetts   and   the  Town   of  Burlington. 

I   look   forward   to   seeing  you  on   October   12. 


Sincerely, 


^^^^Cc^th^^^A^^ 


T.  Richardson  Miner,  Jr. 
Director  of  Development 


TRM/km 


41  MALL  ROAD/BURLINGTON,  MA  01805-0105,  USA/(617)273-8257/Cable  Address:  LAHEYCLIN 


MARY  AND  ARTHUR  R.  CLAPHAM  HOSPITAL 
Operated  by  Lahey  Clinic  Hospital.  Inc. 


CHARLES  A  DANA  AMBULATORY  CARE  CENTER 
Operated  by  LCF  Foundation,  Inc 
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AL  BILIK,  President  JOHN  F.  LEYDEN,  Secretary-Treasurer 


Executive  Vice  Presidents 


John  A.  Gannon  Kenneth  T.  Blaylock 
Gerald  W.  McEntee  Angelo  Fosco 

PUBLIC  EMPLOYEE  DEPARTMENT  Albert  Shanker  Vincent  R.  Sombrotto 

AFL-CIO  John  J.  Sweeney  William  Winpisinger 
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September  21,  1988 


Dear  Activist: 

Alcohol  and  drug  abuse  are  significant  problems  for  many 
Americans.   Workers'  job  performance  and  family  life  have  suffered. 
Too  often  simple  "solutions,"  such  as  random  drug-testing,  have  been 
management's  immediate  response.   But,  these  have  met  with  no  success 
in  solving  the  basic  problem:   how  to  convince  individuals  who  are 
literally  sick  to  stop  drinking  or  taking  harmful  drugs. 

At  last,  eight  public  management  national  organizations  and  ten 
public  sector  national  unions  have  gotten  together  to  sponsor  a 
handbook  that  emphasizes  prevention  rather  than  punishment  in  the 
treatment  of  substance  abuse. 

The  State  and  Local  Government  Labor-Management  Committee  was 
organized  more  than  two  years  ago  to  promote  improved  quality  of  public 
services  and  cooperation  and  mutual  respect  in  the  achievement  of  that 
goal.   The  Committee,  which  operates  only  with  the  general  agreement  of 
all  its  member  groups,  has  just  published  the  enclosed  booklet,  Joint 
Solutions  to  Substance  Abuse.   It  describes  Employee  Assistance 
Programs  (EAP's),  which  when  organized  together  by  labor  and 
management,  have  been  successful  vehicles  for  employees  to  seek 
professional  help  for  substance  abuse  and  for  the  family,  mental  health 
and  financial  problems  that  almost  invariably  accompany  substance 
abuse . 

The  booklet  defines  terms,  dispels  myths,  reviews  history,  and 
portrays  problems  in  a  realistic  light  with  solutions.   Together  public 
sector  labor  and  management  have  approached  crucial  problems  by 
recognizing  that  no  one  has  all  the  answers,  but  that  both  share  a 
common  concern  for  a  successful  outcome. 


We  hope  to  open  some  eyes/cfhd  some  minds  as  well 


Bilik 
(resident 


rye 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Enclosure 

815  SIXTEENTH  STREET,  N.W..  WASHINGTON.   D.C.  20006   •   (202)  393-2820-21    •' 
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AFL-CIO  Public  Employee  Department 

Council  of  State  Governments 

American  Federation  of  State, 
County  and  Municipal  Employees 

International  City  Management 
Association 

American  Federation  of  Teachers 

National  Association  of  Counties 

Communications  Workers  of  America 

National  Governors  Association 

International  Association  of 
Fire  Fighters 

National  League  of  Cities 


International  Federation  of 
Professional  and  Technical  Engineers 

National  Public  Employer  Labor 
Relations  Association 

International  Union  of  Operating 
Engineers 

National  School  Boards  Association 

International  Union  of  Police 
Associations 

Laborers'  International  Union  of 
North  America 

Service  Employees  International 
Union 

U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 

International  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters 


With  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 
and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor 
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^f     here  are  numerous  publications  available  today 
m      that  discuss  the  hazards  of  substance  abuse  and 
the  benefits  of  Employee  Assistance  Programs.  What 
makes  this  statement  stand  out  from  the  crowd  is  not  its 
content ...  but  its  publishers.  It  is  a  joint  expression  by 
public  sector  labor  and  management  which  recognizes 
that  neither  side  has  all  the  answers  and  that  both  share 
a  common  concern  for  a  successful  outcome. 

Our  purpose  in  preparing  this  pamphlet  is  to  enlighten 
and  encourage.  We  hope  to  shed  some  light  on  the 
dimension  of  substance  abuse  in  today's  workplace;  and 
we  hope  to  encourage  public  sector  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  consider  Employee  Assistance  Programs  as  a 
vehicle  for  dealing  with  this  problem. 

We  will  define  terms  and  dispel  myths;  review  history 
and  relate  the  status  quo;  portray  the  problem  and 
propose  a  solution. 

The  text  that  follows  will  show  how  the  joint  labor- 
management  approach  to  Employee  Assistance  Pro- 
grams designed  to  combat  substance  abuse  has  met 
with  considerable  success. 

We  hope  to  open  some  eyes  and  some  minds  as  well. 


£  or  many  years  a  number  of  employers  have  recog- 
/      nized  the  problems  and  costs  associated  with 
alcohol  abuse  among  their  employees  and  developed 
occupational  alcoholism  programs  designed  to  help 
workers  with  these  problems.  Today  these  efforts  are 
known  as  Employee  Assistance  Programs  (EAP)  and  have 
been  expanded  far  beyond  the  initial  concern;  they  now 
also  include  drug  abuse,  mental  health  problems,  finan- 
cial difficulties,  and  family/marital  crises.1 

This  discussion  will  be  limited  to  the  substance  abuse 
portion  of  Employee  Assistance  Programs  which  are 
established  and  managed  through  a  joint  labor- 
management  cooperative  effort. 


Substance  abuse  is  a  disease  in  which  a  person's 
consumption  of  alcohol  and/or  other  drugs  defin- 
itely and  repeatedly  interferes  with  the  individual's 
health  and/or  job  performance. 

An  Employee  Assistance  Program  is  a  work-site 
approach  to  providing  employees  an  opportunity  to 
overcome  problems  ranging  from  substance  abuse 
to  gambling  addiction  to  eating  disorders  through  a 
system  of  counseling,  referral  and  treatment. 


The  definition  of  substance  abuse  does  not  differen- 
tiate between  alcohol  and  drugs.  Many  people 
draw  a  line  between  the  two  because  of  alcohol's 
socially  acceptable  status.  In  reality,  alcohol  is  not 
only  a  drug,  it  is  one  of  the  most  potent  drugs 
known  to  the  medical  community 

Substance  abuse  is  recognized  as  a  disease  by  the 
American  College  of  Physicians,  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association  and  the  World  Health  Organization. 

No  more  than  three  percent  of  those  who  abuse 
alcohol  in  the  United  States  fit  the  image  of  the 
"Skid  Row  bum."  The  remaining  majority  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  social  spectrum  and  are 
actively  involved  in  the  community,  family  and 
job  roles.2 

Like  any  other  benefit,  an  EAP  involves  a  cost.  But 
cost  is,  perhaps,  an  inappropriate  label;  it  is  a  wise 
and  prudent  investment  which  returns  substantial 
dividends  in  both  economic  and  human  capital. 
Nationally  accepted  figures,  as  reported  by  the 
Association  of  Labor-Management  Administrators 
and  Consultants  on  Alcoholism  (ALMACA),  indicate 
that  for  every  dollar  spent  on  an  EAP  there  exists  a 
$3  to  $5  return.  Other  groups  report  a  return  as 
high  as  $18  for  every  dollar  spent. 


Jk  first-time  reader  of  substance  abuse  statistics  is 
^1  guaranteed  an  eye-opening  experience. 

Alcohol  is,  by  far,  the  most  frequently  abused  drug. 
Approximately  ten  million  persons  in  the  United  States  fit 
the  clinical  definition  of  alcoholic.  But  the  problem  does 
not  stop  there.  One  must  also  consider  family  members 
at  home,  co-workers  and  supervisors  —  a  total  of  40  to 
50  million  other  people  directly  affected  by  alcoholism. 
The  afflicted  and  those  directly  affected  number  as  many 
as  60  million  people.  The  adult  children  of  alcoholics, 
who  do  not  abuse  drugs  but  suffer  from  spending  their 
formative  years  with  substance-abusing  family  members, 
comprise  still  another  category  of  approximately  20 
million  persons.  This  means  up  to  80  million  people  —  a 
third  of  the  U.S.  population  —  have  had  a  profound, 
sometimes  catastrophic,  experience  with  alcohol.3 

The  abuse  of  other  drugs  is  reflected  by  equally  stagger- 
ing numbers: 

■  Five  million  Americans  are  regular  cocaine 
users; 

■  Twenty  to  24  million  people  have  tried 
cocaine; 

■  The  level  of  individual  cocaine  use  has  risen 
by  1 1  percent  in  the  last  five  years;  and 

■  More  than  20  million  Americans  are  regular 
marijuana  users.4 


Moreover,  clinical  experience  shows  that  rarely  is 
a  person  involved  with  only  one  drug.  Someone 
using  heroin,  cocaine  or  marijuana  is  very  often 
also  a  problem  drinker.5 

How  does  this  translate  into  dollars? 

In  1 980,  substance  abuse  was  responsible  for  $  1 36.4 
billion  in  costs  associated  with  treatment,  research  and 
prevention  programs;  treatment  of  related  health  prob- 
lems; crime;  motor  vehicle  accidents;  and  reduced  pro- 
ductivity and  lost  employment.6 

To  put  that  $1 36.4  billion  amount  into  perspective, 
consider  that  the  nation's  budget  deficit  for  1 986  was 
$148  billion. 

But  how  does  one  measure  the  human  cost? 

Public  employee  labor  unions  and  public  employer  man- 
agement groups  .  .  .together.  .  .  recognize  and  accept 
their  special  responsibility  as  leaders  and  moral  obliga- 
tion as  compassionate  people,  to  confront  the  issue. 


History 
Recent  Growth 


£  APs  are  not  a  new  concept.  In  1 91 7,  Macy's 

C  Department  Store  in  New  York  City  established  one 

of  the  first  counseling  programs  for  employees. 

The  number  of  programs  increased  during  World  War  II 
and  then  subsided  during  the  post-war  years.  Overall,  in 
1 950,  there  were  approximately  40  Employee  Assistance 
Programs  in  the  United  States.  Today,  there  may  be  as 
many  as  10,000,  most  of  them  established  since  1976. 
The  reasons  for  the  rapid  growth  of  EAPs  are  varied  and, 
perhaps,  reflective  of  changing  attitudes  in  our  society. 
While  in  the  not-so-distant  past  it  was  standard  proce- 
dure for  employers  to  fire  their  "troubled  employees," 
there  is  now  a  growing  consensus— confirmed  by  a  large 
number  of  studies—  that  it  is  more  cost-effective  to 
channel  the  employee  into  counseling  or  treatment 
programs,  a  principal  conduit  for  such  help  being 
the  EAR 


Public  Sector  EAPs 


Though  a  substantial  number  of  EAPs  have  been  estab- 
lished in  state  and  local  government,  there  is  much  room 
for  improvement.  As  of  1 983,  39  state  governments  had 
established  EAPs  for  their  employees.  As  in  the  private 
sector,  most  of  them  appear  to  have  been  founded 
within  the  last  ten  years.7  But  the  programs  are  not 
necessarily  state-wide  in  scope,  and  as  a  result,  many 
state  employees  do  not  have  immediate  access  to 
an  EAR 


Information  on  EAPs  at  the  local  government  level  is 
considerably  less  precise.  A  recent  informal  study  identi- 
fied about  200  cities  and  towns  with  EAPs.8  A  1 984 
International  City  Management  Association  survey  of 
2,604  member  cities  with  populations  of  1 0,000  or 
more  identified  84  cities  with  EAPs;  188  others  indicated 
an  interest  in  creating  one.9 

In  at  least  one  instance,  a  consortium  of  local  agencies 
has  begun  an  area-wide  EAR'0 


How  EAPs  Work  The  type  of  EAP  implemented  generally  depends  on  the 

■™^^^^— ^^^^~~        size  of  the  organization.  Internal  programs,  with  their 

own  in-house  EAP  specialist,  are  more  likely  to  exist  in 
larger  operations;  smaller  organizations  generally  rely  on 
service  providers  within  the  community.  Organizations 
with  work  populations  in  widespread  locations  often  use 
a  combination  of  both  approaches.  There  are  EAP  con- 
sultants who  market  their  services  locally,  regionally  or 
nationwide,  and  some  who  have  tailored  their  approach 
to  be  industry  specific." 

When  an  employee  comes  to  an  EAR  the  first  step  in  the 
process  is  an  assessment  of  his  or  her  problem.  An  EAP 
specialist  attempts  to  help  the  person  identify  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  difficulty.  Sometimes  the  employee 
knows  what  is  wrong;  often  the  EAP  counselor  must 
help  him  or  her  confront  reality. 

Following  the  assessment,  the  employee  is  generally 
referred  to  an  approved  service  provider  within  the 
community.  Some  EAPs  are  staffed  with  professionals  or 
para-professionals  qualified  to  provide  short-term  coun- 
seling for  less  serious  cases. 

The  EAP  specialist  identifies  and  makes  referrals  to  a 
variety  of  resources  within  the  community,  including 
hospitals,  facilities  specializing  in  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment, self-help  groups  (such  as  Alcoholics  Anonymous), 
and  financial  and  legal  advisors.  After  making  the  refer- 
ral, the  specialist  follows  up  on  the  employee's  progress 
to  ensure  proper  care  is  being  administered  and  that  the 
employee  eventually  returns  to  fully  productive  status  on 
the  job. 


For  many  employees,  enrollment  in  an  EAP  represents 
a  "last  chance"  alternative  to  discipline  because  of  their 
deteriorating  job  performance.  In  these  cases,  discipline 
is  withheld  as  long  as  the  employee  is  satisfactorily  par- 
ticipating in  the  EAR  Specific  treatments  are  confidential, 
but  the  employer  and  the  union  are  kept  advised  of  the 
employee's  status. 

Participation  in  an  EAP  is  generally  free;  however, 
employees  may  have  to  pay  for  services  not  provided  for 
in  their  benefit  plan. 

Long  established  labor-management  EAPs  have  shown 
that  when  the  disease  concept  is  accepted  and  sub- 
stance abuse  is  diagnosed  and  treated  accordingly,  the 
results  are  gratifying.  Of  the  total  number  of  cases  identi- 
fied in  the  workplace  and  diagnosed  as  alcoholism,  60 
percent  to  80  percent  have  successfully  returned  to  a 
fully  productive  status  in  the  workplace.12 


Methods  of  Referral  EAP  professionals  often  train  managers  and  union  offi- 

^— —_•»—-•       cials  in  how  to  influence  an  employee  to  use  the  EAR 

"Constructive  confrontation,"  the  most  common 
method  used  to  approach  the  employee,  asks  supervi- 
sors to  refrain  from  attempting  to  diagnose  the  problem. 
Instead,  the  employee  is  confronted  with  specific  details 
of  his  or  her  unacceptable  job  performance.  The  supervi- 
sor then  warns  the  employee  that  if  the  problem  con- 
tinues, disciplinary  action  will  be  taken.  At  that  point,  the 
employee  is  reminded  that  help  is  available  through  the 
EAP  and  is  strongly  encouraged  to  seek  assistance.  If 
performance  fails  to  improve,  discipline  is  administered  in 
accordance  with  the  collective  bargaining  agreement. 


In  some  occupations,  the  immediate  supervisor  has 
infrequent  contact  with  the  work  force  and  a  system  of 
peer  referral  may  be  more  effective.  The  AFL-CIO- 
affiliated  Assocation  of  Flight  Attendants  (AFA)  is  a 
frequently  cited  example  of  a  successful  peer  referral 
program.  Flight  attendants  seldom  see  their  supervisors 
and,  as  a  result,  the  AFA  program  relies  almost  entirely 
on  peer  referral. 

EAPs  are  working  more  and  more  to  encourage  self- 
referral,  in  which  the  employee  comes  to  the  EAP  volun- 
tarily and  without  the  knowledge  of  supervisory  or  union 
personnel.  In  some  cases,  employees  skip  the  EAP 
entirely  and  seek  assistance  from  their  personal  physician 
or  self-help  groups  such  as  Alcoholics  Anonymous. 

In  the  case  of  substance  abuse,  self-referral  is  difficult 
and  infrequent.  Substance  abusers'  denial  that  they  have 
a  problem  often  keeps  them  from  seeking  help  until 
convinced  to  do  so  by  management  or  union  officials,  or 
after  strong  encouragement  by  peers.13 

Developing  the  EAP  An  EAP  must  be  constructed  on  a  solid  foundation.  A 

^^^^^^^^^^^^™       written  policy  statement  on  substance  abuse  developed 

and  agreed  upon  by  both  labor  and  management  repre- 
sentatives is  a  basic  building  block  in  creating  an  EAR  The 
policy  should  be  communicated  to  all  employees,  both 
labor  and  management.  It  should  clearly  outline  a  posi- 
tive procedure  with  its  goal  being  the  recovery  of 
the  employee. 


The  Joint  Policy  Judging  by  the  combined  experience  of  the  most  suc- 

Statement  cessful  programs,  the  following  principles  should  be 

^^^^^^^^^^^—        considered  for  inclusion: 

■  Substance  abuse  is  a  disease  in  which  a  person's 
consumption  of  drugs  and/or  alcohol  definitely 
and  repeatedly  interferes  with  an  individual's 
health  and/or  job  performance; 

■  Substance  abuse  is  a  disease  for  which  there  is 
effective  treatment  and  rehabilitation; 

■  Persons  who  suspect  they  may  have  a  substance 
abuse  problem,  even  in  its  early  stages, 

are  encouraged  to  seek  diagnosis  and  to  follow 
through  with  the  treatment  prescribed  by  quali- 
fied professionals  in  order  to  arrest  the  disease  as 
early  as  possible; 

■  Any  persons  having  this  disease  will  receive  the 
same  careful  consideration  and  offer  of  treatment 
that  is  presently  extended,  under  existing  benefit 
plans,  to  those  having  any  other  disease; 

■  It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  all  management  and 
union  personnel  to  implement  the  policy  and  to 
follow  the  procedures  which  have  been  designed 
to  assure  that  no  person  will  have  either  job 
security  or  promotional  opportunities  jeopardized 
by  a  request  for  diagnosis  and  treatment; 

■  Neither  management  nor  union  representatives 
have  the  medical  qualifications  to  diagnose  dis- 
ease. Therefore,  referral  for  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment will  be  based  upon  job  performance,  within 
the  terms,  conditions  and  application  of  the 
collective  bargaining  agreement; 

■  The  decision  to  request  diagnosis  and  accept 
treatment  for  substance  abuse  is  the  personal 
responsibility  of  the  individual; 
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An  individual  who  refuses  to  accept  referral  for 
diagnosis  or  fails  to  follow  prescribed  treatment 
will  be  handled  in  accordance  with  existing  con- 
tractual agreements  and  labor-management 
understandings  with  respect  to  job  performance; 

The  confidential  nature  of  the  medical  records  of 
individuals  will  be  strictly  preserved; 

Persons  participating  in  the  program  will  be 
expected  to  meet  existing  job  performance  stan- 
dards and  established  work  rules  within  the 
framework  of  existing  labor-management  agree- 
ments. Any  exceptions  to  this  requirement  will  be 
by  mutual  agreement  between  labor  and  man- 
agement, with  careful  consideration  given  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  care  provider;  and 

Nothing  in  this  statement  of  policy  is  to  be  inter- 
preted as  constituting  a  waiver  of  management's 
responsibility  to  maintain  discipline  or  the  right  to 
take  disciplinary  measures,  within  the  framework 
of  the  collective  bargaining  agreement,  in  the 
case  of  misconduct  that  may  result  from  sub- 
stance abuse. 


In  addition  to  the  joint 
policy  statement,  other 
essential  program 
elements  are: 


A  joint  committee  composed  of  representatives 
from  management  and  each  union  involved.  The 
representation  from  each  participating  party 
should  include  a  top  ranking  official  with  author- 
ity to  establish  and  implement  policy  on  behalf 
of  his  or  her  organization.  The  joint  committee's 
ongoing  role  should  be  defined  to  include  regular 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  program 
effectiveness  and  continuing  committee  member 
substance  abuse  education; 

Specific  procedures  that  outline  how  to  deal  with 
employees  experiencing  job  performance  prob- 
lems. Labor  and  management  officials  at  all  levels 
should  comply  with  these  procedures  as  part  of 
their  job  responsibilities; 
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Training  for  all  levels  of  management  and  union 
officials,  specifically  in  the  procedures  they  will 
follow  to  implement  the  policy  and  the  procedure 
for  making  referrals.  After  the  initial  training 
sessions,  regularly  scheduled  follow-up  and 
refresher  courses  should  be  conducted  as  part  of 
the  ongoing  program; 

An  ongoing  educational  component  designed  to 
inform  employees  of  the  EAR  why  it  was  estab- 
lished, and  how  and  when  to  use  it; 

Identification  of  agencies  within  the  community 
that  offer  the  appropriate  facilities  and  personnel 
necessary  to  insure  proper  care  and  treatment; 

A  referral  system  consisting  of  channels  of  com- 
munication to  those  sources  of  care 
and  treatment; 

A  medical  record-keeping  system  which  assures 
confidentiality  while  furnishing  evidence  of  pro- 
gram effectiveness;  and 

Third  party  payment  as  a  part  of  the  employees' 
group  health  insurance  or  other  benefit  plans. 


Working  With  The  committee  can  be  influential  in  strengthening  local 

the  Community  treatment  services  by  working  with  area  agencies  and 

^ — ^^^^—       facilities  and  other  substance  abuse  committees.  It  can 
assist  other  employers  and  unions  in  the  community  in 
establishing  their  own  substance  abuse  programs.  It  can 
sponsor  community  substance  abuse  education  by 
coordinating  with  area  media,  law  enforcement  person- 
nel, professional  groups,  other  employers  and  unions, 
and  the  local  school  system. 
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Conclusion  Substance  abuse  is  a  disease  from  which  no  one  is 

__^_^^^^^_         immune.  It  takes  a  devastating  toll  on  individuals,  fami- 
lies and  the  workplace.  It  creates  an  obstacle  to  the 
efficient  delivery  of  public  services,  and  it  ruins  lives  in  the 
process.  But  a  solution  exists  within  the  same  framework 
that  has  provided  answers  to  problems  labor  and  man- 
agement have  confronted  in  the  past— the  framework  of 
cooperation. 

The  cooperative  labor-management  approach  to  the 
treatment  of  substance  abuse  has  had  a  tremendous 
impact  on  the  workplace. 

■  Sixty  to  80  percent  of  the  cases  identified  as 
alcoholism  have  returned  to  a  fully  productive 
job  status. 

■  The  limited  statistics  on  all  other  drugs  reveal  that 
approximately  60  percent  of  those  who  seek 
treatment  for  substance  abuse  recover. 

■  Employer  investment  in  EAPs  has  yielded  a  return 
of  $3  to  $5  for  every  dollar  spent. 

Substance  abuse  treatment  offered  as  a  part  of  an 
Employee  Assistance  Program  is  neither  a  matter  of  cost 
nor  concession.  It  is  a  "win-win"  situation. 

The  process  of  establishing  an  effective  Employee 
Assistance  Program  involves  a  great  deal  of  work.  But  the 
rewards,  both  humanitarian  and  monetary,  are  signifi- 
cant. A  large  amount  of  information  is  available  to  help 
you  avoid  start-up  problems,  get  you  on  the  right  track, 
and  provide  assistance  after  your  program  is  up 
and  running. 

We  urge  you  to  explore  the  possibilities. 

Information  and  assistance  is  available  from: 

The  State  and  Local  Government  Labor- 
Management  Committee 
815  16th  Street,  N.W.,  Room  308 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 
202/393-2820 
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REMARKS  OF  SENATOR  EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

ELECTION  NIGHT 

NOVEMBER  8,  1988 


First  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  two  very  special  people  who  mean 
the  world  to  me  and  who  made  this  wonderful  victory  possible  —  the 
two  best  campaign  managers  any  father  ever  had  --  Kara  Kennedy  and 
Ted  Kennedy. 

We  figured  Joe  Malone  just  might  be  able  to  beat  one  Kennedy  - 
-  but  we  knew  he  couldn't  best  all  three  of  us. 

And  that  new  State  Representative  from  Rhode  Island  was  ready 
to  pitch  in  too,  if  we  needed  another  heavy-hitter. 

I  also  want  to  say  a  word  about  my  mother,  who  is  following 
these  returns  closely  in  Hyannis  Port.  She's  98,  and  she's  always 
loved  election  nights.   I'm  sure  she's  watching  now,  and  I  know 


she'd  like  to  hear  us  all  say,  "We  Love  Rose.  We  Love  Rose. 
Rose. " 


We  Love 


Actually,  this  is  my  first  Senate  campaign  where  mother  hasn't 
been  able  to  host  her  famous  tea-parties  around  the  state.  She  was 
a  little  worried  about  the  result  this  year.  She  figured  it  would 
cost  me  about  ten  points  —  I'm  just  glad  it  wasn't  more. 

Next,  I  want  to  thank  the  many  other  people  here  tonight  and 
across  the  Commonwealth  who  worked  so  tirelessly  for  me  throughout 

more 
your 


this  campa  ign . 


I'm  grateful  for  your  support,  and  even 


grateful  for  your  loyalty.    Tonight's  success  is  really 
victory  too,  as  much  as  mine,  and  I  salute  you  all. 

I  also  want  to  compliment  my  opponent,  Joe  Malone.  He  ran  a 
positive  race  on  the  issues  —  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
so  much  of  the  negative  campaigning  in  the  rest  of  the  country  this 
year.  The  high  road  is  the  best  road.  The  public  interest  is 
well-served   when   candidates   can   disagree   without   being 
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disagreeable.  I  commend  Joe  Malone  and  his  wife,  Linda,  and  I  wish 
them  both  well. 

Most  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  the  people  of  Massachusetts  for 
the  continuing  support  you  have  given  me  throughout  my  years  in 
public  life  —  and  never  more  so  than  in  this  campaign.  You've 
welcomed  me  into  your  homes,  your  hearts,  and  your  communities. 
Your  support  is  what  makes  public  service  and  all  the  Senate  work 
worthwhile  —  and  you,  more  than  I,  deserve  the  credit  for  what 
we've  been  able  to  accomplish. 

For  we  share  a  dream  together  about  what  our  Commonwealth,  our 
country  and  our  common  planet  can  become.  In  recent  years,  we've 
made  some  progress  together  toward  that  dream  —  and  we  intend  to 
keep  on  keeping  on. 

So  this  is  not  just  a  victory  for  one  Senator.  It  is  a 
victory  for  students  seeking  an  education,  for  families  trying  to 
afford  a  home,  for  working  men  and  women  seeking  decent  pay  and 
decent  health  care  and  decent  child  care,  for  senior  citizens 
seeking  a  dignified  retirement,  and  for  all  those  in  our  society 
seeking  a  fairer  opportunity  and  their  fair  share  of  the  American 
dream.  To  each  of  you  I  say,  "Thank  you,  and  I'm  proud  to 
represent  you  all . " 

Most  of  all,  this  is  a  victory  for  the  progressive  ideals  that 
Massachusetts  has  always  stood  for.  Those  shared  values  and 
beliefs  have  served  our  Commonwealth  well.  They  are  the  ideals 
that  John  Adams  and  Daniel  Webster  and  John  Kennedy  stood  for,  and 
they  are  the  ideals  that  I  stand  for.  They  have  played  an 
indispensable  role  in  the  history  of  America.  And  if  we  are  true 
to  those  values  and  beliefs  in  the  years  ahead,  they  will  guide  us 
to  a  stronger  and  more  caring  America  in  the  next  decade  and  on 
into  the  next  century. 

As  I  go  back  to  the  United  States  Senate,  you  the  people  — 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  —  will  always  be  uppermost  in  my  mind. 
In  the  battles  that  lie  ahead,  I  pledge  to  fight  as  hard  as  I  can 
for  the  great  goals  we  share  —  for  a  better  and  fairer  society  and 
a  more  just  and  peaceful  world,  because  these  are  our  greatest 
gifts  to  our  own  day  and  generation,  and  to  the  generations  still 
to  come. 

Finally,  let  me  just  say  this  —  my  only  regret  this  evening 
is  that  it  now  seems  that  the  person  who  has  done  such  an 
outstanding  job  as  Governor  of  our  state  will  not  be  leading  that 
fight  for  us  from  the  White  House.  Without  Mike  Dukakis  as  our 
President,  the  battle  will  be  more  difficult.  But  I  will  be 
fighting  all  the  harder  in  the  Senate.   And  I  shall  not  give  in. 


c^ 


Ibuiarti  M.  SCenneiJg 

November  9,  1988 


Mr.  Arthur  Osborn 
President 
Mass.  AFL-CIO 
8  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  MA   02108 

Dear  Arthur: 

I  want  you  to  know  you  were  missed 
at  yesterday's  lunch  at  the  Compound,  but 
you  were  in  our  thoughts. 

The  Massachusetts  Senate  race  is  now 
behind  us  and  our  victorious  campaign  of 
1988  is  particularly  gratifying  and 
inspiring  to  me.   You  stood  by  me  with 
your  generous  support  and  special 
friendship,  and  therefore,  this  victory 
is  yours  as  well  as  mine. 

We  can  be  proud  that  our 
Massachusetts  campaign  was  hard-fought 
and  based  squarely  on  the  issues.   The 
dignity  of  the  political  process  is  alive 
and  well  in  the  Bay  State  and  I  am 
looking  forward  to  6  more  years  of 
progressive  Democratic  leadership. 

My  only  regret  is  that  we  will  not 
have  the  leadership  of  Mike  Dukakis  in 
the  White  House  as  our  President  in 
making  progress  on  all  the  issues  that 
are  of  vital  importance  to  our  future. 
But  I  will  be  fighting  all  the  harder  in 
Congress  to  win  these  battles,  and  I  am 
confident  that  we  shall  prevail. 
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When  I  go  back  to  the  Senate,  I 
intend  to  place  my  highest  priority  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  on  key  issues  such  as 
early  childhood  education,  decent  health 
insurance  for  working  families,  and  long- 
term  care  for  senior  citizens.   I  also 
intend  to  renew  the  battle  to  raise  the 
minimum  wage  and  provide  adequate  child 
care  for  working  parents. 

I  am  grateful  for  your  support  and  I 
value  your  friendship  more  than  these 
words  can  possibly  convey. 

Many,  many  warm  thanks, 

As  ever, 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION 
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M  E  U  0  RANDUM 


To:  Statu  CentKal  Bodies 

Vfiom:  RlchaKd  Wilson,   VltectoK 

Department  o{  OKganlzatl 
Field  Services 


Su.bjQ.cti       TWA  Independent  Flight  Attendant' &  Union  "IFF A" 

Please  be  advised  that  the  TWA  {tight  attendants,  who  aKe  not 
members  o{  an  AFL-CIO  a{{lUate,  axe  In  a  continual  smuggle  at  that 
avilA.nQ.  {ok  a  just  laboK  agreement. 


However  those  AFL-CIO  a{{lUates  which  KepKesent  othox  TWA  employees 
have,  labor,  agreements  In  place.  TheAe  Is  no  AFL-CIO  boycott.  It  is 
zofKaKy  to  AFL-CIO  policy  to  support  a  boycott  o{  TWA,  which  Is  the 
thrust  oi  the  {Ught  attendants  activity,  In  the  absence  oi 
{Kom  the  AFL-CIO  a{{lUates.  ° 


approval 


/„       lhm  Jconta^d'     PteM    lupond    to    any    requests    {ok    assistance 
{rom  the  independent  {Ught  attendant*  with  that  policy  In  mind. 

ono  ,*IKJC0U     k(lV(L     any     W^tlons,      please     contact     Joe     Shantz     at 
£.01-657-51  75. 


Thank  you  {ok  youA  attention  to  this  matteK. 


815  SIXTEENTH  STREET,  NW 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20006 
(202)  637-50C" 


